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WAR GUILT 


Skeptics Are “Swept Off Their Feet” 
By Speech of Professor Barnes 


ROFESSOR Harry Elmer Barnes of 

Smith College faced an excited and skept- 
ical crowd of Harvard Debating Union mem- 
bers. There was excitement because the 
author of the Genesis of the World 
War was to defend -the question, ‘Resolved, 
that the house favors the revision of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty in respect to the war guilt of 
the Central Powers”. 

In a speech which, according to the 
Crimson, swept the skeptics off their feet, 
Professor Barnes fastened the guilt for the 
World War of 1914 upon Russia. Precipitat- 
ing a general European conflict to serve her 
own political aims, she shares with France and 
Serbia the responsibility of the war. 

“Russia’s desire for the Bosphorus was the 
root of all the trouble,” maintained Professor 
Barnes. ‘This strait, her only outlet to the 
Mediterranean Sea, was owned by Turkey, 
and for three years Russia played fast and 
loose with Turkey, with her eye on the strait. 
Turkey say through the device, and Russia 
turned to stirring up the Balkan States against 
the Ottomans. The Balkan War ended this 
plan, and the Czar saw that only in a general 
Euronean War could his ambitions be won. 

“Negotiations were begun with President 
Poincare of France, a hot jingoist for a war 
to regain Alsace-Lorraine, and plans were laid 
for a sweeping continental war. Poincare’s 
correspondence of this period shows this. 
Austria had aims in the Balkans, and as these 
conflicted with Russian plans, and irritated 
Serbia, the Balkans were the logical seat for 
war. 

“So the Russian designs on Turkey were the 
spring of all the dissension, and the events 
leading up to war were all of her engineering. 
The guilt is Russia’s and France’s and Ser- 
bia’s.” 


Opinions of Henry Thoreau on: 


Harvard 
The really diligent student in one of the 
crowded hives of Cambridge College is as 
solitary as a dervish of the desert. 


Men 
The man I meet with is not so often so in- 
structive as the silence he breaks. 
Cities 
What are our maritime cities but the shops 
and dwellings of merchants about a wharf 
projecting into the sea where there is a con- 
venient harbor, or which to land the produce 
of other climes, and at which to load the ex- 
port of your own.... Great piles of goods and 
the means of packing and conveying them, 
much wrapping paper and twine, many crates 
and hogsheads and trucks, that is Boston. The 
more barrels, the more Boston. The museums 
and scientific societies and libraries are ac- 
cidental....—From Walden. 


Student Financial Loan Fund 


Palaeopitus, student government of Dart- 
mouth, has come to the aid of students who 
work their way through college at the ex- 
pense of their studies. The Administration 
has given its hearty approval to this Stu- 
dent Loan Fund and the Personnel Depart- 
ment has promised to give assistance in sing- 
ling out the worthy candidates for aid. 

Money for the Student Loan Fund will 
come from the College Chest, which is now 
in the midst of the yearly drive. The goal 
has been set at $10,000. 

Because students are often handicapped 
by debts in pursuing their college work this 
loan fund has been thought advisable. An 
Administration ruling says that no student 
shall be permitted to take the final exam- 
inations if his bills are unpaid. Many men 
in the past have been obliged to give up 
their efforts to obtain an education, for this 
reason. To them, the loan comes as a “long 
felt want”. 


The Sphinx’s Riddle Revealed 

Threatened with the “worst beating up of 
his life’, if he did not retract charges made 
against the Sphinx Club, the editor of the 
Indiana Daily Student continues to 
print revelations of this secret club. The 
secrets ate vemy acvealca Ly “A. B.C.” on 
unknown writer, a member of the club, who 
threatens to make public the names of mem- 
bers if the organization does not disband 
forthwith. 

The editorial charges, based on the “A. B. 
C. letters” are brutal initiations, worthless- 
ness, snobbishness, fraternal dissension and 


corrupt campus politics. 


Two Types of Graduate 
Students 


Two types of graduate students are to be 
seen at Yale, says Dean Wilbur Cross in his 
annual report: 


“There is the mind that finds main satis- 
faction in the acquisition of knowledge with 
some play of the imagination over it for new 
interpretations. Either from inability or in- 
disposition such a mind adds little or nothing 
to what is already known. As a student of 
this temper may make an excellent teacher 
up to a certain point, he is recognized as a 
valuable educational asset in the two years’ 
training provided for him in the studies of the 
M. A. and M. S, degree. It is a mistake for 
him to try to meet the research requirements 
for the Ph. D. degree. If he does not fail in 
the effort, he is in danger of losing his elast- 
icity of spirit and of becoming a poor teacher 
as well as a poor investigator. Often possess- 
ing a facile pen, he is the man who in after 
years amuses the public with a burlesque ac- 
count of graduate students solemnly engaged 
upon trivial problems devoid of all human in- 
terest. 


Tasks for Students 


A Conference to Determine What 
Students Can Do For Democracy 


HAT can students do while in college 

to further the cause of democracy, of 
social progress? What can they do when 
college days are over? 

The annual League for Industrial Demo- 
cracy conference at New York will consider 
the many ramifications of these questions. 
This is the Seventeenth Annual Conference, 
and it will extend from Tuesday, December 
28th to Thursday, December 30, 1926. Not 
only does the L. I. D. invite delegates from 
its college chapters, but welcomes representa- 
tives of other college groups, as well as un- 
attached individuals. 

A variety of discussion subjects, a 
galaxy of speakers — Liberals, Socialists, 
Communists, and business men are promised 
in the L. I. D.’s tentative program. The 
subjects include Soviet Russia, the Future of 
Capitalism and Socialism in America, What 
Can the Student Do for Democracy While 
in College and What Students Can Do for 
Democracy After College Days. Among the 
speakers will be Professor Jerome Davis of 
the Yale Divinity School, Arthur Garfield 
Hayes, Norman Thomas, Solon De Leon and 
4. I, Muste. Director of the Brookwood Labor 
College. 

Kenneth Lindsay, Oxford graduate, first 
labor president of the Oxford Union, who is 
now speaking in the colleges under L. I. D. 
auspices, may participate in the conference. 
Harold Bing, Secretary of the British Fed- 
eration of Youth is also expected to take 
part. 

Paul Blanshard, the League announces, will 
take a year’s leave of absence from the strain 
of continuous speaking and traveling entailed 
by his work as Field Secretary. However, 
there will be no cessation of L. I. D. activity 
as four speakers are engaged to take his 
place. Kenneth Lindsay is already touring 
the colleges. Powers Hapgood, Harvard grad- 
uate and active member of the United Mine 
Workers of America, Tom Tippett, also of 
the United Mine Workers and Nellie Seeds 
Nearing are all available for college speak- 
ing engagements. 


“The other type of mind is as eager in the 
pursuit of existing knowledge, but it is unable 
to stop there; it must go on in an attempt to 
explain something that was unknown before. 
Though in many instances the discoveries are 
bound to be of slight significance, it is this 
cast of mind to which all learning owes its 
advancement. A man whose intellectual vigor 
thus carries him to the utmost bounds of his 
subject makes the very best teacher, provided 
he has the tact and temper requisite for the 
profession. Without these he is a misfit, and 
should find his place in research, pure and 
simple, for where there are now larger op- 
portunities than ever before.” 
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The Issue, As We See It 


AST year several copies of The Issue, 

University of Wisconsin, reached The 
New Student office. It was an unusual 
magazine, as college magazines go, and we 
were sorry to see it die. Now we are happy 
to see it revived again with the November 
number which has just reached us, and wish 
its new editors well. The Issue is a type 
of college magazine that we would like to see 
duplicated elsewhere, a magazine whose policy 
is—simply—investigation. This policy, an- 
nounced in a Foreword by the editor, deserves 
a reprint: 


We assume that the purpose of a university 
career is the acquisition of an education. This 
is rather a broad statement, but we feel that 
the assurance of approximately two thousand 
students who supported our efforts last year 
justifies our assumption. An education implies 
learning. But there are many things which 
may be learned, and many ways of learning 
them. Granting that knowledge is necessary 
to constructive thought, and that thinking is 
essential to good living, it then behooves us 
to question the knowledge which we are forced 
to consume. We begin, then, by admitting 
that nothing is sacred enough to avoit investi- 
gation. 

Therefore, believing that all thought ant all 
education begin with a question, we invite ar- 
ticles on any subject which attempt to pro- 
pound a question. It is not our purpose to 
educate. We do not wish to be dogmatic. The 
place of the pedagogue is the rostrum. We 
merely wish to stimulate thought by realizing 
that the road to truth is a street paved with 
skepticism and questions. 


In publishing The Issue, we wish to 
enter into a cooperative search with every stu- 
dent who is interested in the world and its 
problems as they exist today. President 
Glenn Frank has given us assurance of his 
personal support. There will be no censorship 
of articles. Free thought and free expression 
of ideas on any and every subject will be en- 
couraged. We hope to be at once radical, 
liberal, progressive, conservative, and_ re- 
actionary. The sole requirements necessary to 
an article’s publication are that it have a real 
idea logically expressed, and that it be writ- 
ten in sufficiently clear literary form. 

Forthcoming Issues will contain articles 
on many subjects—educational, political, art- 
istic, economic, philosophic, historical, religi- 
ous, scientific. We will maintain, throughout, 
a broad and skeptical outlook. We will at- 
tempt to pursue a policy of true research in 
which we will avoid an personal or biting 
satire which does not appear constructive, or 


at least stimulating. We embark upon our 
voyage as explorers in search of wisdom, and 
we invite the cooperation of everyone who 
would like to ask a question or attempt a 
solution. 


There has been great talk of late of an 
American “Youth Movement”. Speakers every- 
where announce that day after tomorrow 
militant youth is going to engage in mighty 
battle with every iniquity that stains the 
apron of old mother earth. It seems to us 
that this sort of thing The Issue proposes 
to do is about the only “Youth Movement” that 
will succeed in the long run. Namely, a move- 
ment that begins in the classrooms and the 
laboratories in an effort to get at the under- 
lying reason for things. 


College Editors and China 

In view of the recent barbarities committed 
in China by the Christian British, it is in- 
teresting to note what we can of the reaction 
to British policy among students. This is 
difficult because of the childish practice of 
the collegiate press of keeping strictly out 
of political disputes. However we’re fortu- 
nate enough to find this in The Varsity 
of the University of Toronto: 


“That China is torn by internal struggles 
makes no difference to the fact that the 
general temper of the country is strongly 
nationalistic, and that all the warring fac- 
tions seem to be united on one point—hatred 
of the foreigner. The great powers, and in 
particular Great Britain and the United 
States, realize that the position of their 
nationals in China is extremely insecure, and 
Britain has taken the surest way of protect- 
ing British subjects by her action in sending 
a strong naval force up the Yangtse to the 
scene of the recent attacks on British ship- 
ping.” 


The Varsity apparently’ considers 
British “Subjects” and British “Shipping” in 
synonymy. Allow us to note what we hope 
is ignorance of the fact, apparently well- 
founded, that the aforementioned British 
shipping was in contraband goods. We hope 
that the failure of The Varsity to men- 
tion the massacres of Chinese by the British 
was the result of a sense of shame rather than 
of incomplete information. It is our theory 
that complete publication of the facts about 
the Chinese situation will do at least as 
much toward clearing the problem as the 
maneuvering of statesmen—and gunboats. 

Although we may disagree with The 
Varsity’s views, we can at least compli- 
ment them on their choice of topics for edi- 
torial discussion. Evidently our Canadian 
friends take more seriously the purpose of 
a University in training its students for en- 
lightened citizenship than do some of our 
own official campus editorializers—From the 
Midwest Student. 


The New Student can 
use still more agents. 


Write for terms. 


WINDMILL 


When I was but a Freshman 
And wandering round the quad, 


I used to think a senior was 
The noblest work of God. 


I’ve since grown somewhat older 
And my opinion is 

That my opinion of him then 
Was just the same as his. 


—From The Boston Transcript. 


In the bright lexicon of college youth there 
is no such word as chivalry, according to 
Prof. George H. Knight of the Department of 
English at Ohio State University. For proof 
he quotes in his book, English Words, 
the terms used to characterise unpopular 
women. “If a girl is unpopular she is called 
a pill, a pickle, a lemon, a dead one, a priss, a 
tomato, a chunk of lead, a drag, a gloom, a 
rag, an oil can, a crumb, a nutcracker face, 
a flat tire, a mess.” 


No better terms are reserved for the desir- 
ables. “If a girl is popular she is a peach, a 
bird, a belle, a live one, a baby vamp, a whiz, 
a pippin, a star, a sweet papootie, a choice bit, 
of calico, a sweetums, a snappy piece of work, 
a pretty Genevieve, a thrill, a flesh and blood 
angel.” 


There is an amusing story of President Fin- 
ney, an early president of Oberlin, who used 
not only to walk in the sight of the Lord but 
sometimes to converse intimately with that 
august Personage. Finney took great delight 
in music but detested hymn singing that dis- 
regarded pronunciation. Once after his 
church choir had rendered a difficult anthem, 
the words of which had not been distinctly 
articulated, he stepped forward on the pulpit 
and prayed: “Oh Lord, we trust thou hast 
understood the song they have tried to sing; 
thou knowest we could not understand a word 
of it.” 


The story is told by The Shaft, Oberlin 
College: A venerable doctor was accustomed 
to lead the morning exercises in chapel every 
day, and during them he gave out the notices 
to the students. The doctor always closed 
with fervent prayer. One morning, after he 
had read the notices as usual, a student came 
up with another notice that Prof. Karge’s 
French class would be held at nine o’clock 
that day instead of 9:30. The president said 
it was too late, but the student insisted the ~ 
professor would be disappointed if the notice 
were not read. The exercises went on and 
the doctor forgot all about the notice. He 
started to make the final prayer. He prayed 
for the President and Cabinet and Representa- 
tives of the U. S., the mayor and officials of 
Princeton, and then came the instructors of 
the college. In the meantime Prof. Karge’s 
notice came to his mind and the students were 
astonished to hear the venerable president say: 
“and oh Lord bless Prof. Karge, whose French 
class will be held this morning at nine instead 
of at 9:30 as usual.” 


LITERARY 


For the Pocket 

Pocket editions appeal to the student. Per- 
haps because they can be easily read in chapel 
or when lectures drag. At any rate a few 
of such pocket-classics as the Haldeman- 
Julius blue books have found their way to 
student desks which otherwise harbor the 
necessary text books. 

Undoubtedly The Augustan Books of Mod- 
ern Poetry will prove popular with under- 
graduates. They are the British prototype 
of the Pamphlet Poets, reviewed in this 
paper several weeks ago. They are inexpens- 
ive (costing twenty-five cents) and _ well- 
selected. Robert Bridges, Rabindranath 
Tagore, John Keats, Percy Bysshe Shelley, G. 
K. Chestrtown, and Hilaire Belloc have al- 
ready appeared. Over a half dozen more are 
in preparation. Frederick A. Stokes, New 
York, is the publisher. 


A Sectional Magazine 


College magazines are perennially sick: it 
takes all the poor editor’s energy to nurse 
the failing sheet along with the necessary 
finances, to say nothing of squeezing enough 
presentable literary material from a mute, 
inglorious student body to insure regular ap- 
pearance. For these reasons alone The 
Midwest Student, a new student maga- 
zine, the joint product of students in several 
Minnesota colleges, is an experiment to be 
commended. Perhaps if the intellectually alert 
students of a section pool their literary and 
financial resources, a worth while magazine 
can be maintained. 

At any rate the first number of The Mid- 
west Student, appearing in November, 
is a creditable beginning. We unhesitatingly 
rate it as one of the very few American stu- 
dent literary magazines of first rank. The 
promise of strength and originality in the ar- 
resting cover design and the excellent make- 
up, is fulfilled in a catholic range of articles 
that deal with some of the many things that 
engage the best student minds of today: Fun- 
damentalism, Compulsory R. O. T. C., “Profes- 
sorial Oafs”, “A Culture Rooted in the Soil,” 
the Latin American Student Revolt and the 
League of Nations. 


The Midwest Student, number one, 
has not got very far beyond being a University 
of Minnesota affair; the inter-college aspects 
will no doubt appear later. But whether or 
no the editorial aim is realized its promoters 
deserve credit for the ambitious plan to unite 
the thinking students of Minnesota and the 
Middle West into an intellectual community. 


DRAMA 
Why One-Act Plays Are Good 


One of the best opportunities for dramatic 
development that is offered students at the 
University is presented in the one-act plays 
which the Associated University Players and 
Women’s Federation Players are presenting 
this quarter. These plays are student-acted 
and directed, and in some cases, student- 
written. Work on them not only means act- 
ing experience, but practice in every type 
of theatrical production. They are an ex- 


cellent training ground for Washingtonians 
whose interests are dramatic. 

In a big, all-University play, one takes a 
part in which he is trained for weeks by an 
experienced coach. Scenery, lighting, the box 
office, and all the myriad other details of 
production are taken care of by expert tech- 
nicians. 

But in the one-acts, each actor has to take 
responsibility for other departments too. He 
must work out his own action, with what 
help the student director can offer. As a 
rule, he must supply his own costume and 
props. When necessary, he must paint 
scenery, screw in footlights and sell tickets. 
By “talking it up’ on the campus, he must 
help be publicity agent for the plays—From 
the University of Washington 
Daily. 


Diogenes on the Staff 

A correspondent to the Ohio Wesleyan 
Transcript has found Diogenes at last 
in guise of student critic for the college paper. 
“In last week’s issue of the Transcript”, 
he rejoiced, “appeared the first actual dra- 
matic criticism that Wesleyan productions 
have ever had. The critic thought that the 
‘Show-Off’ was poorly acted and said so. 
Consequently he has been ‘razzed’ for the 
last week by grieved sorority sisters and out- 
raged old women.” 


The files of historical manuscripts were 
ransacked for “Contrast”, the first American 
play written by an American author, which 
is being produced by a student group at the 
Guild Theatre, University of Oregon. New 
York, about the time of Shays’ Rebellion, 
furnished the setting of this play. It was 
first presented at the John Street Theatre, 
New York, April 16, 1787. 


Fifty-eight students at the University of 
Texas petitioned to have a course in modern 
drama extended another term. The course 
deals with Continental and English drama, 
featuring such men as Strindberg, Wilde, 
Shaw, Pirandello, Chekovy and Hauptmann. 


MISCELLANY 


Medieval Fraternity Rushing 

Objections to certain practices in fraternity 
rushing were voiced at the eighteenth annual 
session of the Interfraternity Conference at 
New York. Dean Floyd Field, Georgia Insti- 
tute of Technology, likened rushing of fresh- 
men to medieval or savage captures of in- 
tended victims. He added that freshmen 
should be “loved, courted, solicited and pro- 
posed to”, rather than “rushed” into member- 
ship. A committee which had studied the 
rushing problem reported that pledging should 
not be deferred beyond the first ten days of 
the term. Objection was voiced by several 
delegates to the practice of pledging prospect- 
ive college students while still in high school. 


Vacation 


Because of the Christmas vacation 
there will be only one more issue of The 


New Student in December. The 
first issue for 1927 will be dated Janu- 
ary 5. 


The Smoking Problem Goes West 


“There shall be no smoking at University 
functions of any kind, or in University res- 
idences, or on the campus,” of the University 
of Southern California, by order of President 
Rufus Von Kleinsmid. The rule has evoked 
much comment from students, both men and 
women. 

Antioch, Ohio, women have decided by bal- 
lot, that they may smoke while under the 
jurisdiction of the College but not at Yellow 
Springs, the college town, or where, in the 
opinion of the individual, it would be in- 
considerate or in bad taste. 


A Job for Joyful Grads 


That is the question that invariably pops 
up in the mind of Baylor alumni over the 
state as they read with joy of the athletic 
victories of Gold machines, and seek a way 
to contribute their bit towards keeping Bay- 
lor’s name at the top of the flag pole. 

Here is what one alumnus did. He went 
to a little far-away West Texas town. He 
had been interested in athletics in Baylor. 
He realized that Baylor must continue to get 
material from year to year if success was to 
be hers. 

He mixed with the high school boys, talked 
Baylor to them; told them of a snarling 
pack of Bruins that always fought to the 
last drop; related interesting incidents con- 
nected with school life; lauded a spirit that 
recognizes no equal and makes a Baylor man 
stand out among the other natives of the 
state. 

Several boys of the town decided to “take 
a fling” on Baylor as the result of his talk. 
One of them, today, is the smiling, fighting, 
sportsmanlike captain of the Bruin machine 
which recently bowled over the Aggies and 
the Longhorns...... —From The Baylor 
Monthly. 


Five 
Christmas 
Suggestions 


—P Pe 
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Modernizing the College 


HEN President Hopkins of Dartmouth in- 

vited a group of seniors to report on how 
the curriculum might be improved he loosed 
an avalanche of student criticism which is still 
on the move. It was a signal for students to 
start thinking and talking about change and 
experiment in the curriculum, and join with 
the growing forces of unrest with higher edu- 
cation, astir before the Great War but reach- 
ing greater proportion in recent years, 

If we think of this body of criticisms as 
motivated purely by “educational” reasons we 
will be far beside the point. The desire for 
experiments which seek a greater effective- 
ness in education coming from educators, lay- 
men and now from the students themselves 
has root in the world-sickness of post war so- 
ciety. Education is not alone affected, as Pro- 
fessor William Orton said the other day, “but 
every field of social organization—economics, 
government philosophy, ethics, art, science, 
religion—is being submitted to a process of 
stocktaking incidental to the recovery from 
the war; and while on the one hand education 
is eagerly following the advance in scientific 
understanding of the mind and its processes, 
on the other it is endeavoring to find an answer 
to the demands of a society that dare 
not, even if it would, accept unchallenged the 
assumptions that prevailed before that great 
disaster. Accordingly, it is not merely the 
speculations of professional pedagogues or the 
bleating of innumerable hungry sheep that 
‘look up and are not fed’, that move the teach- 
ing world. It is essays like those of Russell, 
Inge, Lippman, Wallas, Martin; the novels of 
Anderson, Lewis, Galsworthy, Barbusse, Rol- 
land, and many another; for in these lies a 
body of social criticism to which, almost in 
despair of other reply, more and more think- 
ing people are turning to education for an 
answer.” 


A Series of Reports 


Over a half dozen groups of college stu- 
dents have studied their educational systems, 
and given reports on how they might be im- 
proved. The University of Nebraska and Uni- 
versity of Oregon reports* have just been is- 
sued in pamphlet form and from them one 
gathers that the educational ills are pretty 
much alike everywhere, and the demands for 
change follow a similar pattern. There being 
no space here for an extended criticism of 
these reports, we will mention only their es- 
sential provisions. 

The new systems these students want em- 
phasize two principles that progressive college 
presidents such as Glenn Frank of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and President Aydelotte 
of Swarthmore consider of first importance! 
spontaneity and unity. 


The Heart of the Problem 


“Possibly the heart of the educational prob- 
lem lies in this question of how to awaken the 
initiative of the student—to get him going, as 
it were, under his own steam” the Dartmouth 
report declared, and the two reports under dis- 
cussion agree. As the Nebraska report says 
“no student report would be complete without 


* Undergraduate Report, Uni- 
versity of Oregon Bulletin, Vol. 25, No. 5, 
Report of an Unofficial Com- 
mittee of Undergraduates, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. Price, 15 cents. For 
Sale at the College Book Store, Lincoln, Nebr. 


an attack upon the lecture method’. The lec- 
ture is a millstone to the student who really 
wants to study. Rather than have his work 
doled out in daily parcels the serious student 
prefers to be turned loose in the library to 
dig out his education for himself, relying upon 
the instructors for guidance only. American 
students abroad wax enthusiastic over the 
comparative freedom at Oxford. It is said 
that in a recent ballot Rhodes scholars gave 
as the first qualification of the finest teacher 
they had known “He expected more initiative 
and allowed more independence to students”. 
Both reports under consideration provide for 
the honors course for the better students, 
which does away with ordinary class attend- 
ance and periodic quizzes, substituting com- 
prehensive examinations at the end of long 
periods and optional class attendance. 


Hard Work, Self-imposed 


It is significant that the students couple 
their demands for more freedom, more spon- 
taneity, with the insistence that they be made 
to work harder. “When the student leaves 
the university”, says the Oregon report, “in- 
dolence will be gainless, and we can see no 
reason why loafing shall be tolerated in a 
state university supported by a commonwealth 
of workers. With this attitude in mind the 
committee is suggesting entrance requirements 
and standards of accomplishment that would 
automatically eliminate the unfit and eject the 
unworthy”. The Nebraska report says “We 
are too many; we loaf too much; we are ad- 
mitted on terms that are too low, and are 
allowed to ‘get by’ with work of too poor a 
quality. Some of us ought to be excluded, and 
the rest should know what they are about, 
meet higher standards, or get out.” 


Curricular Unity 


Concerning the demand for curricular unity 
volumes might be written. For the purposes 
of this review it is sufficient to mention it is 
one of the main preoccupations of these re- 
ports. “The elective system assumes that 
students are mature enough and have had suf- 
ficient previous training to enable them to 
select wisely and to know the content of a 
liberal education,” says the Nebraska report. 
“This assumption cannot be made here.” Not 
only is the liberal college program incoherent, 
but professors “are not conscious of an unique 
program in the Arts College, and they tend 
to forget their participation in the task of 
liberal education, becoming engrossed instead 
in their specialties, forgetting that their stu- 
dents, not their subjects, deserve first atten- 
tion”. The solution is to group subjects, not 
according to departments, but, to quote from 
the Nebraska report, “One studying the social 
sciences should be required to study the philo- 
sophy and the literature of those sciences. It 
would be advisable for the heads of the vari- 
ous departments to meet and plan a grouping 
of courses which will make possible a com- 
plete grasp of a fairly broad field of knowl- 
edge. Every precaution should be taken to 
avoid the narrow specialization of the major 
system where a student does work in litera- 
ture in one department and work in philosophy 
in another. At the same time, the superfici- 
ality of the major and minor system should 
be avoided by demanding that the student has 


a thorough and complete grasp of the field in 
which he is working. For this purpose a gen- 
eral examination on the special field should 
be given at the end of the senior year.” 

There is not much of originality in these 
reports; for the best points are borrowed from 
the Dartmouth report and from educational 
experiments that have already gone to the 
laboratory of actual usage for a testing. This, 
however, is not a fault: it will make excellent 
selling talk for the students, professors, and 
interested laymen who are tired of medieval 
ways and want a curriculum that bravely at- 
tempts to meet the challenge of modern con- 
ditions; and to anyone who is at all in touch 
with the more thoughtful student it becomes 
apparent that these demands for curricular 
change are swelling in volume. The important 
question is: will those in power be contented 
with patching up the old order, or will they 
honestly face the situation and adopt a 
thorcugh-going reorganization such as these 
students have proposed? 


Lesson to be Learned 


About a decade ago the President of Toledo 
University, backed by the Board of Trustees, 
attempted to put through a modernizing re- 
organization. The account of his rather dis- 
couraging experiences is given in Modern- 
izing the College.* Although the jacket 
announces that this book “points the way to 
further progress” there is no very conyinc- 
ing method disclosed which will erase the big 
obstacle that practically smashed Dr. Stowe’s 
modernizing program: namely, the reactionary 
professors. 


To these professors the prestige of their 
particular department is above any idea of 
service to students. To expect them to weaken 
their department for the general good of 
liberal education is useless, Dr. Stowe insists. 
They will pull political wires, jockey for pro- 
tection, compromise, and hedge about until in 
the end, as another college president points 
out, the resultant curriculum is “the motley 
production of numerous transient causes, of 
pulling and hauling, of tyrannical tradition 
and personal preference, of accident and com- 
promise, rather than the deliberate and con- 
sistent adherence to any fixed principle what- 
ever.” This should not discourage the stu- 
dents who have set out to remake their col- 
leges, but ought to open their eyes to the next 
big problem: how to enlist enough support 
to their program so that, if it is once adopted, 
it will not be sabotaged by the hostile or half- 
hearted ones.—N. S. 


* Modernizing the College, by A. 
mMenroe Stowe, Ph. D. Alfred A. Knopf. $1.50, 


Another Modernizing Attempt 


Out of last year’s Parley on education at 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecti- 
cut, have come several recommendations for 
change in the curriculum, athletic policy and 
campus activity system. These proposals 
will be put to a student vote in the near 
future. The recommendations will be printed 
in The Argus and in ample time for dis- 
cussion at this year’s Parley, December 3, 
4 and 5. 

The result of the vote will be embodied in 
a report which will then be printed. Presi- 
dent McConaughy has appointed a student 
committee to conduct the project. 


